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the permanent happiness and prosperity of 
bride and bridegroom, and niay they live to 
enjoy both a thousand years. 



Madame Varian Hoffman's Concert 
Tour. — This charming and talented lady and 
artist will commence ah extended concert tour 
on the 13th of the current month, commencing 
at Norwalk, and from thence to Danbury, 
Waterbury, New Britain, Middletown, Pough- 
..Jseepsiej.Newburg,, Hudson, Pittsfield, Norths 
aropton, New London, &c„ &c. She will be 
accompanied by Signor Strini, Mr. I. B. Poz- 
nanski, and Mr. Edward Hoffman. We have 
no doubt that the fair artist will meet with a 
pronounced success, as she is a popular artist 
throughout the route. 



Ms. Edward Hoffman. — We are glad to 
learn that Mr. Edward Hoffman has accepted 
the position of Organist at one of our leading 
churches. Mr. Hoffman is a 'thorough and 
competent musician, a clever composer, and 
an accomplished organist and pianist. We 
aro glad to see gentlemen of such standing 
presiding over the musical services of our 
churches, as the fact gives us an assurance 
that a marked improvement in the whole tone 
of that department of public worship will be 
the necessary result. 



MATTERS THEATRIC. 



For some reason, best known to the manage- 
ment of the Olympic, " Treasure Trove" was not 
produced at that establishment on Monday even- 
ing, Mr. Edmund "Falconer being substituted in 
its place. Mr. Falconer was the manager of a 
London theatre, and is the author of numerous 
plays of a sensational order. In addition. to 
which Mr.' Falconer U an Irishman. This may 
account for the innumerable shamrocks printed 
around the borders of the Olympic posters,' and 
the brisk trade in peaDuts driven around the 
Olympic doors. 

The gentleman made his first appenrance in 
"A Noblo Revenge,'' and "The O'Faherly's." 
The first is a somewhat prosy melodrama, the 
second an exceedingly funny iarce. Both pieces 
showed evident signs of hasty preparation on the 
first night; the actors not knowing their parts, 
anil the scene-shifters being equally deficient in 
the knowledge of their business, running on in- 
teriors when.they should be forests, forests when 
they should be interiors, and, in many instances, 
"closing up" the scene before its conclusion. 
With all these to contend against, the gentleman 
still succeeded in making a rather favorable im-. 
pression upon the audience, being vociferously 
' called for at the end of the first piece, and forced 
to make a speech 

For fill this, Mr. Falconer is by no means a 
great actor; he possesses a fair sense of the 
humorous, but his execution is altogether .too 
prosyand labored to be in the slightest degree 
satisfactory, while when he rises to tragedy or 
sentiment (to perpetrate a bull) he descends to 



rant. As an average sensational actor, then, he 
mny be accorded praise, but, as a great or thor- 
oughly artistic actor, none. In "A Noble Re- 
venge " he shows to particular disadvantage, his 
rich Irish brogue sounding strangely incongruous 
from the lips of Julian di Vivaldi, a nobly born 
Italian. So far as my limited knowledge of the 
Italian people goes they are not given to brogue, 
but probably, out of honor to the shamrocks 
around the Olympic posters, Julian became an 
Irish Italian. If this is the case, and it tends to 
the greater honor of the "green above the red," 
nothing farther can of course be said. 

In "The O'Flaherty's " Mr. Falconer's talents 
shine much more brightly; here brogue is adniis- 
sable and necessary, and the gentleman suc- 
ceeds in eliciting much honest laughter and ap- 
plause by his personation of the rollicking Irish 
adventurer. 

Aside from Mr. Falconer, both plays are cast 
a3 badly as they possibly can be; Miss Newton 
being but just acceptable as the Princess Olym- 
pia, while Mrs. Farren as the Duchess is, if pos- 
sible, more stagey and unnatural than in days 
gone by. Of the other characters it is but charity 
to say nothing. 

I promised last week to speak in detail of the 
" Flying Scud " in the present number, but, after 
witnessing a second pertormance of it, the play 
appears to be so utterly futile that it would 
almost be a waste of powder to direct a single 
critical shorat its fragile construction. 

Mr. Bourcicault's star appears to be upon the 
wane, his. ingenuity exhausted, and in the place 
of those really startling and original incidents 
and situations, which characterized his early 
works, we now have threadbare plots, incidents 
and situations vamped up or bouily taken from 
other plays. The great scene in the present play, 
the Derby. Day, for instance, was presented in 
London some eighteen years since with exactly 
the same effects, paper horses, real horses, Derby 
day characters and all. 

"Flying Scud" is of the turf, turfy; all the 
characters talk slang, and, with few exceptions, 
are the most consummate scoundrels. The at- 
mosphere of the stable and the gambling saloon 
pervades every scene, and, although tbe Jockey 
Dance may be piquant and the Derby Day excit- 
ing. Wallack's is not the stage upon which they 
should be represented. 

Shugoe. 



MUSICAL REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM 
GARDINER. 



This well known writer, author of Gardiner's 
Music of Nature, has left many pleasant reminis- 
cences of a musical character, relating; to artists 
and art places. A few extracts will show his 
pleasant style, and his acuteness of observation. 

" When a boy (says the author) I was present 
at the first performance of Handel's Oratorio of 
"Jeptba," in my native town of Leicester, in the 
year 1774; probably, the first grand music meet- 
ing that ever took place in the country. I heard 
Giardini play on the violin, and Rubinelli sing. 
Ever since I have looked forward to the pleasure- 
of visiting Italy, "the land of song," trom whence 
these refined musicians came. 



_ "In September last I was invited by a lady and 
gentleman, distinguished ardsts, to join them in 
a tour through the country. Such was my curi- 
osity, though in my seventy-seventh year, that I 
accepted the polity otter with alacrity and ardor. 
With such superior advantages I have made a de- 
lightful tour, and have returned in health and 
spirits to recount to my friends the sights I- have 
witnessed. 

" Of all delights which I expected,- none prem- 
ised me more pleasure than a complete least in 
music— a proper revel, in which, for once, as an 
amateur in the art, I should have my fill. But in 
this I have been disappointed — dreadfully so, and 
perhaps the mortification I constantly felt, has 
led me to speak of their music in stronger terms 
of disapprobation than 1 ought. However, every- 
thing else was new to me, and I was delighted. 

" The comments throughout illustrate this 
text, and the national music of Italy, 1346, seems 
to have grievously disappointed the auditor of 
Giradlni and Rubinelli, in 1114.— only seventy- 
two years ago. 

MADAME CATALAN! 

" We called upon Madame Catalani, who leaves 
her palazzo on the side of the mountains in the 
winter months, to resid?, with her son, Valabreque, 
in Florence. She presently made her appearanco 
with that vivacity and captivating manner which 
so much delighted us in England. Alter a short 

conversation with MaOanje C ,, I spoke to 

her in English, coupling my name with Mrs. 
Loraine Smith ofLeioestershiere, at whosehorse 
I. spent a week with her thirty-six years ago. The 
The incident directly flashes across her mind, and 
with obvious pleasure she began to recount the 
honors paid her on that occasion, especially a 
banquet at Mr. Pochin's of Barkby. She retains 
her English, and was pleased to' talk to me in my 
own language. I observed that it was lorty years 
since I first heard her at the Opera, in London. 
She instantly replied, ' Thirty nine. I was in 
Portugal in 1807, and though the war was raging 
I ventured to make my way to England through 
France. When at Paris I was denied a passport, 
However, I got introduced to Talleyrand, and, by 
the aid of a handful of gold, 1 was put into a 
government boat, and ordered to lie down to 
avoid being shot; and, wonderful to relate, I got 
over in safety, with my little boy seven months 
old." 

"Great suspicion was attached to foreigners 
who arrived from the Continent at that time. 
Viotti, I remember, was absurdly ordered out of 
the country,- and Ke'ly, who was a manager in 
the Opera-house, officially announced from the 
stage, that Madame Catalini and her husband 
Valabreque, were not objects of suspicion to tho 
government. I was surprised at the vigor of 
Madame Catalani, and how little she was altered 
since I saw her at Derby in 1828. I paid her a 
compliment upon her good looks. ' Ah, ' said sue, 
' I r m grown old and ugly.' I would not allow it, 
'Why, man,' she said, 'I'm sixty-six.' She has 
lost none of that commanding expression which 
gave her such dignity on the stage. She is with- 
out a wrinkle,, and appears to be no more than 
forty. Her breadth of chest is stiil remarkable; 
it was this which endowed her with the finest 
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Voice that ever sang. Her speaking voice and 
dramatic air are still charming and not the least 
impaired. • * * 

"In the most fashionable circles oi Florence, 
perhaps, there is a greater sprinkling of the 
different embassies than in any other court ot its 
size in Europe. This gives great eclat and splen- 
dor to their parties. Wo dined at the Baron 

, Ambassador from the Court of , 

where I had a good opportunity of seeing some 
of the most distinguished characters in the city. 
We sat down, a party or eight, to a round table. 
Northing was placed upon it but the dessert; 
everything else was handed round. Even the 
turbot and small tl3b were presented at your 
elbow. The vegetables were excellent, as they 
are throughout Italy. As the Baron has married 
an English lady ot rank, the dinner was cooked 
In the English fashion. The potatoes were ex- 
cellent; 1 had not tasted one in all Italy but it 
had been fried in oil and as hard as a chip. In 
solid beef and pudding we beat them all to 
nothing, and they listen to the description of our 
green fields, and the tatness of the land, with 
surprise. In knick knackery and sweetmeats 
they greatly excel us. All their wines are very 
light; and they seldom exceed three glasses. I 
ventured to break through this moderation, which 
prevails everywhere, by challenging Madame 
Catalan! in a glass of Burgundy, which she drank 
with me hob and nob, with evident pleasure, as 
a reminiscence of an old English fashion. Indeed, 
she had great reason to do so. Her husband told 
no she had cleared above ninety thousand pounds 
on her lirst visit to England. Then she was pro- 
prietor and sole director of the Opera, which will 
account tor such enormous gains. Our dinner 
lasted from seven to half-past u ne, when all rose 
together for the music room." * 

Another famous musician is thus mentioned: 

nossiNi. 

"In passi ng to the Picture Gallery we met Ros- 
smi, who resides here. I should not have known 
him, though he looks as Jresh and well as when I 
saw him in England; for he wears a wig, which 
disllgures every man, but in him utterly destroys 
that romautlc air which belongs to this extraor- 
dinary genius. I was solicitous to krow the rea- 
son why he had not published his monody upon 
the death of Lord Byron, which he had shown me 
in London in 1824. It was a most elaborate 
score of twenty-eight different parts. I heard it 
rehearsed, and thought it worihy of him. . Unfor- 
tunately, he had forgoiton every word of English, 
and as I couid not speak Italian my curio3ity re- 
mained ungratiHcd. 

"It appears to mo extraordinary that such n 
genius in the art can contentedly live in this city, 
so incapable as it must be of appreciating his 
wonderl'ui powers. Born at Pesaro, he began his 
studies here, ami it is sold that to is attached to 
the school where lie received his first lessons under 
Mattei. Now he courts ease and economy, and 
perhaps there is not a city in Italy where you may 
live so cheaply as in Bologna. The citizens have 
built him a noblo mansion, adorned on the out- 
side with musical dovices in honor or his un- 
rivalled talents. But from some cause or other, 
he declines living in it, and lets it to others. 



Passionately attached to his art, as he is well 
known to be, It Is to be lamented, that an indispo- 
sition to exertion should prevent him Jroui pur- 
suing with more vigor a science, which above all 
others has given the world unspeakable pleas- 
ure. 

" Those who are conversant with the composi- 
tions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, must be 
struck with the new thoughts which occur In this 
gay' and brilliant author. All his works are 
original, in accent, rhythm, and melody. Bellini 
and Donizetti have closely trodden in his steps, 
and have produced some prettlness, but the pin- 
ions ot their melodies are too light to carry that 
weight of harmony used by the Grand Master. 
For a specimen of eloquence turn to page 277, 
and lor beautiful simplicity see the horn move- 
ment in Somiramide, page 280. His greatest 
work is 'Moses in Egypt,' which is cast upon a 
scale of grandeur too formidable for imitators. 
The duetto 'Paria' is a fine specimen oi this style 
of writing for two voices, and is unlike everything 
that ever preceded it. De Begnls and Madame 
Ranzi, both ot the Bolognese school, must have 
contributed to the gayety of his operatic style, 
by the inimitable spirit with which they sang his 
duettos. Nor need we doubt that Madame 
Pasta's electric brilliancy imparted much ot that 
sparkling effect which we find in his song. 

" Rossini's compositions are full orbeauty and 
sentiment, glowing with the gayest colors — a 
tlowery path so light and cheering that it gives 
birth to a new set ot feelings in the musical sci- 
ence. Having very little of the dark shades of 
the Germans, we are lured into the gayest bow- 
ers of fancy. His compositions, though highly 
ornamented, possess' a simplicity of thought in- 
telligible to the most untutored ears. His style 
is lull of voluptuous ease, and brings with it a re- 
liet from the cares of the world. The great man 
awaits the nimbus that will fall upon him when 
he is dead, as the founder of a distinct school in 
the art, and, since the death of Beethoven he 
ranks as the greatest living composer. " 

These to us appear to be very interesting ex- 
tracts ; but we can only add a few more. With 
regard to the' general state of Italian music, our 
experienced countryman says : 

"I have expressed the gratification that music 
has given me during a long life, and, in al uding 
to its progress, have remarked how much we 
have been Indebted to the v Italians tor its im- 
provements. On my arrival in Italy, I listened 
eagerly for its musical sounds— to my surprise I 
heard none anjwhere, except in the theatre at 
Naples. I heard none in the houses or in the 
streets; and yet this country, from 'all time, has 
been called the 'Land of Song.' When we ar- 
rived at Eome the theatre was shut, and the si- 
lence was still more profound. In the churches 
of course music may be heard, but.it gave me no 
pleasure whatever. The singers were not musi- 
cians, their voices had none of those refined and 
agreeable accents which, we might suppose. 
were ' natural to Italy. I could not dis- 
cover the least inclination for music amongst the 
people. By no chance, did I ever hear any per- 
son sing in the street, or hum, or whistle a tune. 
In the total absence of music I could not help 



saying to myself, -How is it that this counlry 
should have acquired such tame and notoriety in. 
the musical art V In the seventeenth century 
Italy was the most eminent school of music in the 
world; not only did it possess composers, but 
practical performers and singers. It furnished 
all Europe with them — for instance, Palestrina, 
Pergolesi, Caldari, and Picmi, who were writers 
for the church and theatre; • Frescobaldi and 
Scarlatti, performers on the organ and harp- 
sichord; Cotrelli and Tarlina, great as composers 
as violinists;, whilst among fingers, wero.Stre- 
dolla, Farinelti, and Nicolini, who havo never 
been surpassed. How is that high degree of ex- 
cellence to be reconciled by the present low state 
of the art ?" 

Of Padua: 

"Tartim, the greatest violinist of his time, 
lived and ended his days hei e. He was . the lirst 
who noticed the phenomenon of the third sound, 
and is the author of the celebrated "Devil's So- 
nata." He dreamed that, when playing, tho 
devil wished to try his hand upon the violin, and 
upon giving him the instrument, his Satanic ma- 
jesty played so superbly, that he awoke with the 
violence of his sensations, on hearing music sur- 
passing everything he could conceive. Tartini 
instantly seized' his violin, and would have ex- 
pressed what ho had just heard, but it was a vain 
attempt. However, trom this circumstance, he 
penned from recollection, a sonata, which is by 
far the best piece he ever composed." 

Our youthtul author, on quitting the land of 
song, such as it is, resolved, on re-visiting tho 
common 'world by the Splugen passage, and he 
gives us a very graphic account of. his exploit. 
But the best of it is bis dress for the occa- 
sion: > . 

" We came (he tells us) to Campo Dolcino, the 
last habitable place, where the diligence stops, 
not being able to proceed further. We were now 
Btjapped in a sledge to be driven over these eter- 
nal snows, still some thousand feet higher than 
we now were. The mail guard asked me how 1 
was clothed, ' for it was tolerably cold up there" 
he said. I replied I had on.a pair ot fur boots 
over my others, tour pair of stockings, four pair 
ot trousers, three shirts, four waistcoats, three 
coats and a cloak, two pairs of gloves, a cap and 
a hat. He said he thought I should do. In 
truth, with the care I had taken, and a good 
breakfast to boot, I agreed, "I thought I should 
do." 



NO MORE. 



This is the burden of my heart, 
The burden that it always bore.. 

We live to love, we meet to part, 
And part to meet on earth no more. 

We clasp each other to .the heart, 
And part to meet on earth no more. 

There is a time for tears to start, 
For dews to fell and larks to soar, 

The time for tears is when we part 
To meet upon the earth no more. 

The time for tears is when we part 
To meet on this wide earth no more. 



